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Abstract 

This story discusses how my fieldwork with the Rainbow Family of Living Light 
shaped my understanding and definition of ethnographic “research” and how, if at all, 
my work has “fit” (or has not fit) within the institutional review board’s (IRB) def- 
inition of this concept. To explore this more fully, | situate this story within current 
debates surrounding ethnography and IRB oversight. By doing so, my goal is to 
propose a redefinition of IRB terms, offering an alternative ethical framework based 
on Rainbow philosophy, which positions ethnography as a type of “ethical spectacle.” 
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Personal Reflexive Statement 


Learning innovative ways in which individuals and communities can communicate 
more peacefully, nonviolently, and compassionately with each other is at the heart of 
my scholarship. As an ethnographer, my passion for activist work led me to organize 
a new division focused on Activism and Social Justice within the National Commu- 
nication Association (NCA), which will be accepting conference submissions in 
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2016. This particular essay emerged from nearly five years of ethnographic field- 
work with the Rainbow Family, an intentional community, who gathers each year to 
pray for world peace in national forests. In the course of my fieldwork, I learned that 
my work did not fit within the “one-size-fits-all” research model prescribed by most 
IRBs. As such, I have found that my work more closely aligns with participatory 
scholarship and arts-based approaches, often misunderstood by IRBs, posing an 
ethical challenge for ethnographers working in nontraditional research formats. 

Before going “into the field” or engaging with “human subjects,” university- 
affiliated ethnographers are generally required to undergo institutional review board 
(IRB)! approval for their research. When I told my chair I wanted to forego IRB 
review for my ethnographic project because I wanted to write a novel that made no 
distinction between fact and fiction, reality and fantasy, dreamscapes and waking 
life, but mostly, between them and me, she asked, “So, you are not going to do 
research then?” Ultimately, I had conceptualized my project as a piece of ethno- 
graphic fiction—a composite story, blending experiences from five years of attend- 
ing different Rainbow Family national gatherings; however, after this conversation, I 
wondered: Was my project research? Did it require IRB oversight? 

Additionally, if “research” is the defining term to necessitate IRB review, what 
happens when “researchers” call their work “art,” “performance,” “stories,” “con- 
versations,” “poetry,” “ethnographic fiction,” or “creative nonfiction,” among other 
labels? To answer these questions, this story discusses how my fieldwork with the 
Rainbow Family of Living Light has shaped my understanding and definition of 
ethnographic research and how, if at all, my work “fit” (or did not fit) within the 
IRB’s definition of this concept. Within the IRB model, research has become federally 
defined as “a systematic investigation designed to develop or contribute to general- 
izable knowledge.” Further, a human subject has been constructed as “a living indi- 
vidual about whom an investigator conducting research obtains (1) data through 
intervention or interaction with the individual or (2) identifiable private information.” 

To explore this more fully, I situate these questions within current debates sur- 
rounding ethnography and IRB oversight.* By doing so, my first goal is to answer 
Denzin (2009, 2010), Christians (2005), and the American Association of University 
Professors’ (2001, 2002, 2006) call to redefine IRB terms for ethnographic projects 
that are grounded in collaborative, arts-based, or other nontraditional paradigms. My 
second goal is to offer an alternative ethical framework based on Rainbow philoso- 
phy, which considers what ethnography could be if it were positioned as a type of 
“ethical spectacle” (Duncombe 2007). Ultimately, an ethical spectacle aims to put a 
community’s collective dreams on display, moving beyond “what is” to focus on 
“‘what could be”? together. 
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Got Research? 


Early on, I decided that my ethnographic work with the Rainbow Family also known 
as the Rainbow Family of Living Light, Rainbow Tribe, Rainbow Warriors, the 
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Rainbow Nation, or simply Rainbow (one of America’s largest leaderless utopian 
communities) did not fit within the “one model of research fits all forms of inquiry” 
approach prescribed by most IRBs, which position a human subject as one in which 
research is done on, not with, via collaborative or participatory processes (Denzin 
2009). For me, ethnography is a messy, emergent process of searching for knowl- 
edge and interpreting experiences to make sense of our shared humanity and inter- 
connectedness, which aligns beautifully with Rainbow philosophy but not with the 
IRBs definition of research. Because regulations that define university research 
prohibit researchers’ interactions with others via their research as well as the col- 
lection of “data” until they have first obtained official IRB approval and authoriza- 
tion, I found myself at an ethical impasse. 

Katz (2008:14) argues that the IRB has no protocols in place to review research 
that could be categorized as “‘unsystematic, constantly changing, informally devised 
methods of ethnographic fieldwork.” Further, he contends that these definitions and 
regulations have forced ethnographers to become “‘outlaws” and to go “under- 
ground” because it is impossible to seek preapproval for ethnographic projects due 
to a variety of factors. Katz’s (2008) stance is that “unpredictability” is at the heart 
of the ethnographic enterprise due to the interactional nature of social life, asserting: 


Indeed, one of the strongest reasons for conducting participant observation research is 
the view that the current state of knowledge, as shaped by fixed design research that 
pre-specifies the kind of people to be studied and the ways to study them (sampling 
designs, formalized questions and protocols, time and space delimited situations in 
which to observe) is artificial, a product not of the subjects’ social lives but of meth- 
odological prejudice. (p. 2) 


The idea that data constantly emerge, in the process of fieldwork, challenges the IRB 
preapproval model. Because new data or study design requires that researchers 
resubmit research proposals for reapproval by IRBs, Kusenbach (2005), who sur- 
veyed debates surrounding IRB among ethnographers, suggests that many feel it is 
virtually impossible to maintain the flexibility and creativity required to undergo 
ethnographic projects. Further, ideas surrounding the violation of first amendment 
rights have been part of this ongoing dialogue with ethnographers, who think it is 
“unconstitutional to require approval before issuing the right to research” (Kusen- 
bach 2005). Additionally, seeking informed consent is not always possible in certain 
field sites, which further complicates approval related to ethnographic projects. 

Denzin (2009, 2010) successfully fought to have the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Communication excluded from IRB oversight on the grounds that scholars’ 
work was not federally funded and was defined as “scholarship,”’ not research, 
located within artistic, humanistic paradigms such as critical pedagogy, arts-based 
inquiry, narrative, or performance studies. Further, researchers must not place par- 
ticipants at risk and should also be able to demonstrate that exclusion should be 
granted based on the factors listed above. 
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I am also reminded of Mitch Duneier’s (2001) research with New York City 
sidewalk venders. In his ethnographic study, he chose not to anonymize his partici- 
pants, instead using their first names as well as photographs and personal profiles. In 
doing so, he suggests that this approach held him to a “higher standard of evidence”’ 
because his participants did not want to have their identities disguised. Duneier 
(2001:178) further discusses informed consent, stating, “I did not believe that any- 
one could make an informed judgment about whether they would like their name and 
image to be in a book without knowing how they have been depicted.” Clearly, an 
important part of his process was to get participant feedback on all passages written 
about each character. Taking this a step further, Duneier also gave publication 
royalties to his coresearchers. 

For my purposes, prior to my entering the field, Duneier (2001) provided a 
wonderful example for how I envisioned my own project with the Rainbow Family. 
In a similar fashion, Rainbow Family members, to whom I have spoken, have also 
expressed the desire not to have their identities concealed; however, this poses an 
interesting scenario as many are already operating with Rainbow names, which 
masks their information (but not within the community itself). Thus, I found my 
process aligned more with participatory scholars, who recognize that knowledge is a 
relational, collaborative process of meaning making within social relationships pro- 
duced through coaction. 

Researchers (Boser 2007; Christians 2005; Denzin 2009; Johnson 2008; Malone 
et al. 2006; Marzano 2007) employing a participatory research design have struggled 
to translate this collaborative research ideal within the current definitions of research 
espoused by the IRB. Denzin (2009, 2010), Christians (2005), and the American 
Association of University Professors (2001, 2002, 2006) all contend that IRBs need 
to be more aware of new qualitative research developments, such as collaborative 
and arts-based projects, as well as the need to redefine definitions of research and 
human subjects to reposition participants as being researched with not on, further 
locating human subjects as social actors versus passive objects. 

Denzin (2009:277-84), who advocates for a “progressive performative cultural 
politics that enacts a performance ethics based on feminist, communitarian assump- 
tions,” states that many new paradigm qualitative research projects fall outside of the 
scope of IRB oversight on the grounds that these studies seek spaces where a “col- 
laborative, public, pedagogical relationship between subject and researcher is devel- 
oped.” In doing so, boundaries between participants are blurred and voluntary 
participation is always in process; therefore, informed consent is not needed.* The 
main concept operating within this model is that all involved parties are seen to be 
“acting together” to make the world a better place. Denzin (2009:288) also argues that 
respect, beneficence, and justice are problematic concepts as there is more to respect 
than informed consent, and quantifying risks and benefits do not offer opportunities 
for collaboration with participants.’ He further contends that by employing this ethical 
stance, scholars “transcend Belmont principles, which focus almost exclusively on the 
problems associated with betrayal, deception, and harm,” instead stressing “personal 
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accountability, caring, the value of individual expressiveness, the capacity for empa- 
thy, and the sharing of emotionality” (Denzin 2009:208). 

Similar to Denzin’s approach, Gonzalez (2003), who also situates ethnography as 
a spiritual practice, discusses the role of ethics in relationship to the epistemological 
assumptions behind researchers’ methodological choices, which shape understand- 
ings of reality and how we present this knowledge to others. In arguing for a post- 
colonial ethical stance for ethnographic work, she presents four ethics frames: 
accountability, context, truthfulness, and community, helping to guide fieldworkers. 
“Account-ability,” as Gonzalez (2003:83) explains, tells a story or is the ability to 
account. By embracing account-ability, ethnographers go beyond just telling ethno- 
graphic tales; they are called to be transparent by telling the story of their stories, 
thereby telling readers how they made the interpretive choices they made and came 
to know what they know. As she states, context, as an ethical stance, is being fully 
able to describe the environment in which one’s stories unfold and are told. “It is an 
ethic of open-eyed mindfulness to one’s surroundings” (Gonzalez 2003:84). By 
employing ethical “truthfulness,” ethnographers are encouraged to take a nonvio- 
lent stance, illustrating vulnerability and openness in sharing one’s purposes and 
agendas for research. Finally, Gonzalez (2003:85) asserts, “the ethic of community 
implies that once we step forward with an ethnographic tale, we can no longer feign 
separation from those with whom we have shared that story.” All four of these 
ethical stances work together as tools for ethnographers to approach fieldwork. 

I find both Denzin’s (1997) and Gonzalez’s (2003) ethical stances entirely appli- 
cable in beginning to conceptualize an IRB-free, alternative ethical framework for 
many ethnographic projects as both serve to encourage full, open-minded, and 
transparent collaborative participation. Further, for me, these approaches to ethno- 
graphy provide additional insight into how I might visualize ethnography as an 
ethical spectacle (Duncombe 2007). Like Gonzalez (2000, 2003), I embrace ethno- 
graphy as a practice that encourages flexibility, uncertainty, and creativity, surren- 
dering to both process and product. Mindfulness and nonviolent intentions, 
grounded in an ethic of care and compassionate engagement, are of key importance 
to me. As such, in agreement with Madison (2005), I feel a responsibility to make a 
difference and strive to improve the quality of life for those with whom I work; 
however, I realize that by “traveling” into others’ worlds, we do so in a variety of 
roles as guests, hosts, guides, cotravelers, and/or tourists—all of which require a 
constant process of ethical transparency, loving perception, tolerance, and a will- 
ingness to playfully, mindfully, and compassionately engage with others. 

In agreement with Denzin (1997, 2009), Gonzalez (2003), and Duncombe (2007), 
I believe that community should be at the heart of ethnographic practice as the first 
step to creating a more celebratory and participatory qualitative research paradigm. 
As such, I see the ethnographic endeavor as a “‘quest of communion,” so that we 
might transcend ourselves to strive to be something more together (Rodriguez 
2005:33-34). I believe that ethnography, as a practice, can be about contesting the 
forces that seek to separate us from each other to bring us together across diverse 
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worldviews, practices, experiences, and ways of being in the world. Situating eth- 
nography in this manner reminds me to see the collectivity of life, inspiring me to 
work harder to build compassionate alliances with others, while trying to make the 
world a better place for everyone. For me, this means to do fieldwork from a place of 
love, to embrace collaboration, to share knowledge and seek connection, to find 
spaces for joy and laugher, to celebrate both our commonalities and differences, and 
to believe in the basic goodness of others. 

Taking all of this into consideration, I knew I wanted my ethnographic work to 
mirror the ethos of the community itself, choosing ultimately to forego IRB over- 
sight and seeking thus to craft my own ethical ideals, inspired by Rainbow philo- 
sophy. Even so, I realized that this did not get me off of the ethical hook. In my early 
stages, I settled on the idea that I would define my work as scholarship, not research, 
and I would locate this within artistic and humanistic paradigms. Further, I would 
not seek any form of federal funding, nor would I define my scholarship as a 
“systematic investigation designed to develop or contribute to generalizable knowl- 
edge.” Moreover, I would approach fieldwork in a manner that interweaves Rain- 
bow philosophy into my process, pledging to also walk lightly on the earth, respect 
and care for others and all living things, act without violence in my relationship with 
myself and others, and approach others with a heart-centered ethic of care. While 
this felt like a great starting place, what I was really (re)searching was a way to 
further hu(e)manize the ethnographic process. 


The Rainbow Connection 


To provide some context for this quest, I attended my first Rainbow gathering in 
1995 in New Mexico. After that, I attended the 1996 annual in Missouri and then 
took an extended gap from gathering, jumping back into Rainbow life at the annual 
gatherings in Pennsylvania (2010), Washington (2011), and Tennessee (2012). In 
my later years of gathering, I began a multiyear ethnographic project that explores 
the myriad ways in which the Rainbow Family constitutes itself communicatively. 
After doing so, however, I started to consider what it might be like to apply Rainbow 
values/philosophy/process to another area of inquiry—say—pedagogy, qualitative 
inquiry, and so on. What would Rainbow teaching look and feel like? If Rainbow 
philosophy were a research method, how would it function? Could Rainbow philo- 
sophy operate as an ethical standpoint for ethnography? 

At its core, one of the most popular ways people describe Rainbow is as a 
gathering. Rainbow is a noncommercial event put on by the public for the public, 
which makes it unique in the sense that there is no price of admission—entry is free. 
In this way, Rainbow is based on a donation culture. Rainbow utilizes council and 
circle processes as well as consensus decision-making to organize gatherings. Each 
year, the Rainbow Family hosts an annual gathering on public land between July 1 
and 7, creating a noncommercial, temporary sustainable city for thousands who 
come to camp and gather. 
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Additionally, some people would say that Rainbow is a gathering for peace, love, 
and understanding; a gathering to share; a gathering for openness and togetherness; 
or even a spiritual gathering. As a spiritual gathering, there is no set of unified 
religious or political beliefs everyone shares. What is important to impart about 
Rainbow is that it does not have a hierarchical structure; in other words, regardless 
of color or creed or social status or whether you are a billionaire or living on the 
street, when you show up at a gathering, you see that everyone has the capacity to 
participate and contribute to and benefit from the community in equitable and 
equally valuable ways. 

Rainbows state, “Anyone with a bellybutton is family,’ but Rainbows also 
extend this family metaphor to all living beings. By embracing both the individual 
and the collective, Rainbow is a free assembly for all who gather. As such, each 
family member is encouraged to participate in the creation of “home” by “plugging 
in” to various aspects of Rainbow camp life, including engaging in kitchen work or 
medical volunteer work, participating in theater performances, digging “hitters,” 
creating sanitation stations, or hauling supplies, among other tasks. Gathering sites 
are selected by a vision council, which meets on July 7 at each annual, national 
gathering. Sites are then selected and confirmed by scouting teams, discussed during 
Thanksgiving and Spring Council meetings. 

Ultimately, Rainbow is organized around concepts related to environmental 
awareness through the creation of a temporary, sustainable city, the celebration of 
interfaith dialogue and tolerance, the freedom of speech, religion/spirituality, and 
the right to gather peacefully. Rainbows attempt to create a utopian reality separate 
from “Babylon” or mainstream society with the eventual purpose of transforming 
the “outside,” too. At each gathering, people come from many walks of life—or as 
Rainbows say, the full spectrum of hu(e)manity—to renew their commitment to the 
intersections among community, ecology, spirituality, and peace building. 

While the gathering might seek to celebrate the different dimensions of human 
relatedness, while also creating a space members continuously make, remake, and 
unmake in what it means to be Rainbow, by contrasting itself to Babylon, often 
Rainbow still re-creates out there in here. By playfully interrogating mainstream 
society’s values by putting its dreams on display, Rainbow subsequently sometimes 
falls short of the visions it has for creating a more loving world and sustainable 
community. In the same way, our goals for our research projects often remain as 
unactualized dreams, wherein we shift our processes, questions, methods, and the- 
ories to conform to institutional and disciplinary conventions that reproduce domi- 
nant ideals and are often not open to nontraditional work. 


Rainbow Ethnography as an Ethical Spectacle 


Duncombe (2007) states ethical spectacles create space to escape the present and 
imagine something different and better; they work to demonstrate the ideal or dream 
one hopes to actualize; they are designed to be democratic, break down hierarchies, 
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foster community, allow for diversity, and engage with reality, while asking what 
new realities might be possible; they require a different type of member participation 
in that people who participate in the performance must also contribute and be part of 
its construction; and finally, they celebrate meaning making through collective 
action, surrendering to indeterminacy, embracing plurality and contingency, and 
welcoming diversity and messiness as a space of possibility. As a framework for 
doing ethnography, I believe situating this practice as a type of ethical spectacle has 
much to offer in regard to encouraging full participation (not detached observation) 
and breaking down researcher-researched hierarchies, while celebrating a paradigm 
which is grounded in the messiness of everyday life. 

Thus, I decided to attempt to model the spirit of Rainbow in my fieldwork 
choices, crafting an alternative vision for doing ethnography by starting from the 
notion that this practice is an ethical spectacle, which is, as Duncombe (2007:30) 
describes, 


a way of making an argument. Not through appeals to reason, rationality, and self- 
evident truth, but instead through story and myth, fears and desire, imagination and 
fantasy. It realizes what reality cannot represent. It is the animation of an abstraction, a 
transformation from ideal to expression. Spectacle is a dream on display. 


Building on this, I see Rainbow as the ultimate ethical spectacle (Duncombe 2007). 
Through its utopian and egalitarian values, seeking input from all members, Rain- 
bow creates a spectacle through its worldwide gatherings, which facilitates a space 
of participatory dreaming that members can shape and mold to create their own 
unique world within the collective Rainbow world. Gatherings only happen because 
members dream of alternative ways of being in the world, actively creating these 
dreams as temporary realities, for questioning the status quo, providing space for 
healing and growth, and offering opportunities to build community and solidarity 
with others. 

Similarly, I believe this concept perfectly illustrates what I believe the ethno- 
graphic endeavor should do (or be)—put a community’s collective dreams on dis- 
play. Duncombe (2007:169-73), who calls for us to become “‘conscious dreamers,” 
suggests that dreams are an “ephemeral focal point around which to build identity, 
community, and solidarity,” further stating, “‘It is the process of engaging in a space 
imagined that we can imagine new spaces. It is through this acting out of a dream 
that new dreams can arise.” Rainbow’s overall goal is to create a more just, peaceful, 
and loving world, while offering a wealth of resources for healing, engagement, 
learning, and play at gatherings, with all members being considered shanti sena, or 
peacekeepers, who work to end conflicts peacefully and nonviolently, when possi- 
ble. It is my belief Rainbows know that Rainbow is a spectacle, a performance of a 
different type of reality, rather than a replacement of mainstream society’s reality, 
realizing Rainbow is always a dream on display, a utopian project half-actualized, 
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motivating members to return year after year, hoping one day the whole world will 
be a Rainbow gathering. 

In reflecting on what Rainbow has taught me about research, I imagine ethical 
spectacles to be an alternative ethnographic approach, which reimagines progres- 
sive, democratic politics, working from the idea that politics, especially research 
politics, need to make space for performance, pleasure, desire, and fantasy versus 
reason and rationality as a tool to shift political participation as well as to change 
current IRB regulatory structures to allow for more collaborative, arts-based, and 
innovative inquiry. Duncombe (2007) contends that because we live in an increas- 
ingly mediated world, we must engage with the world of spectacle or rather ‘“‘spec- 
tacular interventions,” if we are ever to imagine an ethical and emancipatory future. 
To do so, an ethical spectacle must seek to be participatory, open, and adaptive to 
shifting contexts, transparent about the spectacle’s imaginative artifice, while 
employing fantasy to “dramatize” the hidden power relations, celebrating a utopian 
context to make the impossible possible. Like Rainbow’s attempt to create a spec- 
tacular intervention via gathering, I seek to do the same in my ethnographic field- 
work and writing. In this manner, I am able to move beyond attempting to capture 
what is about this community and instead focus on what could be. 

Looking back at my journey, I wanted to put Rainbow’s “dreams on display” 
because the community taught me to see the world differently. However, while fully 
immersed in the project, it occurred to me, as I was sifting through the piles of data 
and writing my story, that my writing about Rainbow could actually hurt the com- 
munity and, as a result, myself. In reflecting on this further, I returned to my ethical 
stance wherein I vowed to be aware of the impact my work would have on the 
communities within which I work as a whole—as well as the individuals with whom 
I work. It was in that moment that I decided not to publish about my fieldwork with 
the Rainbow Family because in the end, doing no harm was of utmost importance to 
me. This was not an easy decision to make as I was beginning the fourth year of my 
doctoral studies and was set to go on the job market in the fall. Ultimately, abandon- 
ing this project caused me to add an additional year to my program. 

Of course, I could have easily written about all of the ways Rainbow fails to 
actualize its vision in conjunction with the ways in which it performs a different type 
of reality through its gatherings. I could have even offered recommendations for how 
Rainbow might approach doing things differently. In weighing the costs of this 
exposure in relationship to the benefits, I found myself returning to the words of 
Garrick Beck (1988) when he wrote a short piece titled, “Why does the Rainbow 
Family Gather,’ which goes something like this ... 


Because we love each other. We really do. 
Because it is our great pleasure to live even briefly together in a state of 
expanded freedom, experiencing a cooperative society. 

e Because it is important to teach and learn as much as possible about human 
cooperation. 
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e Because gathering teaches thousands of people, even tens of thousands, 
respect for the earth, the water, the plants, and the animals. 

e Because laughter, music, celebration, and rejoicing in life are needed in this 
world in great measure. 

e Because our councils are open to everyone to speak; we hear ideas, poems, 
stories, and wisdom from the seven corners of the earth. 

e Because in the simple relationships of cooperation and volunteerism are 
found the keys to the future. 

e Because gathering teaches us to have faith, to trust each other, to believe in 
good and goodness, and to have the strength ... to carry on. 


It was in his words that I realized what ethnography as an ethical spectacle truly 
could be. Thus, what started as a question about whether my work could be consid- 
ered research or not, and whether it needed to undergo IRB review, really became a 
quest to better understand how I might model a Rainbow approach to ethnography. 

Therefore, as an ethnographer seeking to make a difference in the lives of others, 
while honoring the spaces between us, I now employ the following ethical ideals 
inspired by my fieldwork with the Rainbow Family—my dream on display—for 
creating a more sustainable approach to ethnography: 


e to honor others’ identities by concealing their names via pseudonyms when 
requested or by presenting first names or nicknames only, if participants do 
not want to be disguised; 

e to provide written text or photographs, when directly referenced by identified 
names or featured in a photograph that is not taken in a public space with 
verbal consent (in the case of a portrait) to my participants if these materials 
are to be published so they can engage in process consent throughout the 
project; 

e to be contemplative and transparent in my methodological stance regarding 
composite characters and fictionalized accounts as well as in presenting my 
project to others in my field site and outside; 

e to approach all participants with an ethic of care, attempting to find a shared 
space of participation via compassionate engagement, with the intention of 
causing no harm; 

e to be aware of the impact my work will have on the communities within 
which I work as a whole as well as the individual members with whom I work; 

e to ask myself the same questions I ask of others so I can strive to be con- 
siderate of the role I play within my interactions. To remain open to the 
possibilities of each field site and context offers through engaged, accounta- 
ble action; 

e to engage with social, cultural, spiritual, and political affairs, impacting the 
community, with an emphasis on service and nonviolent social action, further 
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operating in the spirit of mindfulness, grounded in ecological awareness and 
concern for the planet; and 

e to consider ethics as an ongoing process of interaction with others that 
attempts to make a positive and productive difference as defined by all 
involved parties, when possible. 


These ethical stances emerged while doing fieldwork with Rainbow and have 
been further inspired by my desire to approach ethnography from a more sustainable 
place, recognizing my interconnectedness to the community as well as my impact on 
it through my participation with others. Thus, these stances are meant to both show 
and care for those with whom I collaborate as well as implicate myself in the 
process. In this manner, I hope to approach all of my future ethnographic endeavors 
from a more ecological view to build more sustainable fieldwork practices. As an 
ethnographer, this is my attempt to create an ethical spectacle with my work. 

By seriously reflecting on this notion, I realized that in order to actually embody 
the ideals I set forward, I needed to live and embrace them; for me, that meant letting 
go of my academic pursuit of this project because the fieldwork process itself was 
ultimately the ethical spectacle. Rainbow was the spectacular intervention that I 
needed in my life. As I previously stated, Rainbow will always be a dream on 
display, a utopian project half-actualized, motivating members to return year after 
year, hoping one day the whole world will be a Rainbow gathering. In the same 
manner, ethnographic projects are only partial stories, often written for academic 
and personal gain; therefore, I hope more ethnographers find the strength and cour- 
age to let go of projects that have potential to do more harm than good. 


Hu(e)manizing Ethnography: A Rainbow Vision? 


As an ethical spectacle, ethnography, in my view, is also a practice of vulnerability, 
wherein we enlarge “our moral and ecological obligation to each other by high- 
lighting our own capacity to influence the condition of the world by how we engage 
the humanity of others” (Rodriguez 2010:xi). If we take seriously the notion that we 
can become vulnerable with others, then ethnography becomes something more than 
something we do to or with another. Instead, it becomes something we are to one 
another. Further, in addition to experiencing our humanity as bound up in the 
humanity of others through a recognition of our shared vulnerability and radical 
relatedness, we can start moving toward developing more harmonious relationships 
by looking at how our everyday lives and choices impact everyone else’s. 
Through our writing, we tell stories that both show and fell about our under- 
standings of social worlds, so that we can, in Denzin’s (2009:166) terms, “unsettle 
and challenge taken for granted meanings, invite moral and ethical dialogue while 
engaging reflexively with our own positions, engender resistance and offer utopian 
thoughts on how the world can be a better place, thus demonstrating we care by 
creating work that is political, functional, collective, and committed.”’ Building on 
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Denzin (2009, 2010), Christians (2005), and the American Association of University 
Professors (2001, 2002, 2006) call not only to unsettle and challenge taken for 
granted meanings but also to redefine IRB concepts related to research,’ I offer the 
following redefinitions to invite dialogue and imagine a different research future for 
ethnography. 


In IRB’s terms, “research” refers to “a systematic investigation, including research 
development, testing and evaluation, designed to develop or contribute to generalizable 
knowledge.” I propose that nonmedical research be redefined as: 


Research: an emergent process of searching for knowledge and interpreting experi- 
ences to make sense of our shared humanity and interconnectedness. 


Further, IRBs state that a “human subject is a living individual about whom an 
investigator (whether professional or student) conducting research obtains.” I instead 
suggest that we consider a human subject to be: 


Human: a living, embodied, and spirited being, who has the capacity to participate 
in the creation of shared social meaning. 


Finally, IRB’s define researcher interactions with human subjects as a type of 
“intervention,” which “includes both physical procedures by which data are gathered 
(for example, venipuncture) and manipulations of the subject or the subject’s environ- 
ment that are performed for research purposes. Interaction includes communication or 
interpersonal contact between investigator and subject.” I propose that we reconsider 
intervention as: 


Intervention: an embodied process, wherein we simultaneously produce, interpret, 
and negotiate meaning together, resulting in a collaborative product (data). 


With these redefined concepts, I imagine a sustainable future for ethnography, 
involving living an ethnographic life that does not attempt to “mine” or “harvest” 
the resources of the communities we study for our own academic gain. This would 
require researchers and ethical communities regulating research practices, such as 
the IRB, to expand their scope to a more ecological viewpoint.. Approaching ethno- 
graphy in this manner challenges the separation between fieldwork and writing, 
fusing these processes into an interconnected whole that celebrates a researcher’s 
willingness “to sustain a mindful ethic of curiosity, respect and openness to learn 
from ethnographers [and community members] whose lifeworlds are different from 
ours” (Berry 2011:173). 

It is my contention that ethnographers, working in any paradigm, can cultivate a 
more sustainable ethnographic practice by engaging in spectacular interventions 
both within their fieldwork sites and within the IRB process, regardless of whether 
one decides to seek IRB approval or not. To do so, however, as a community, we 
must imagine new ways of doing ethnographic work, asking ourselves and each 
other what new ways of relating might be possible, while also demonstrating the 
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ideals or dreams we hope to actualize (even if this means abandoning our research) 
by breaking down hierarchies between researchers/researched and researcher/IRB as 
a means of fostering community. 

In the spirit of Rainbow, as well as Rose (1990), Conquergood (1991), and 
Crawford (1996), I now know I can never do “traditional” ethnographic fieldwork 
again as I am always implicated in the process and I shall always have a foot in both 
worlds—existing in the space between myself and others. From this place, I offer the 
following Rainbow ideals as a vision or spectacular intervention for hu(e)manizing 
ethnography: 


e A practice for the public by the public, meaning the purpose of the process/ 
project is not for personal or professional gain, but instead as a means to put a 
community’s dreams on display. 

e A practice of sharing that attempts to break down hierarchies by celebrating 
the participation and contribution of all parties/members. 

e A playful interrogation of mainstream ideals, which recognizes a diversity of 
beliefs and celebrates varying dimensions of human relatedness. 

e A sustainable approach to plugging in, into a community that embraces both 
the individual and collective in equitable and equally valuable ways. 

e Aspace of participatory dreaming, utopian in vision and transparent about its 
imaginative artifice. 


By embracing the above ideals, we can engage in an embodied process and 
product of idealized, compassionate engagement, questing for communion by 
acknowledging the humanity in one another while still recognizing the “productive 
asymmetry” that both connects us and recognizes differences between us. Sharing 
the magic that is Rainbow is both an act of love and a way for me to attempt to give 
back or “‘plug in” to a community that has offered me so much. As a result, I have 
discovered that I consider myself a Rainbow first and an academic second in regard 
to this project although I still believe one cannot draw sharp boundaries between 
these identities. So for those of us who want to engage in ethnographic work that 
makes no distinction between fact and fiction, reality and fantasy, dreamscapes and 
waking life, but mostly, between them and us, Duncombe’s (2007) ethical spectacle 
offers a glimpse into what ethnography could be if we focused more on what could 
be rather than what is in our fieldwork. 

I began my project with the Rainbow Family as a quest to better understand why 
Rainbows gather and how communication constitutes this (dis)organization, and I 
ended up discovering an approach to ethnography built from Rainbow values. In 
doing so, my hope has been to build on the work of Denzin (2009, 2010) and Katz 
(2007, 2008) but also to contribute to discussions surrounding alternative approaches 
to ethnography as advocated by Conquergood (1991), Crawford (1996), Denzin 
(1997), Duneier (2001), Gonzalez (2000, 2003), and Madison (2005), among many 
others. Finally, my overarching goal has been to blend all of the above approaches, 
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in conjunction with my own experiences with Rainbow, moving further into the 
realm of fantasy and dreaming to consider an ethical landscape that challenges the 
status quo, knowing “‘It is the process of engaging in a space imagined that we can 
imagine new spaces. It is through this acting out of a dream that new dreams can 
arise” (Duncombe 2007:169-73). Thus, in writing this story about how I came to 
understand both Rainbow and ethnography as ethical spectacles, I have attempted to 
put my ethnographic dreams on display so that you, the reader, might engage in and 
experience your own spectacular interventions within your fieldwork. Together, we 
can continue to dream about new ways to hu(e)manize ethnography. In other words, 


I want to find a place of connection—a community space that 
Respects the wisdom of others, celebrating our commonalities and differences, while 


Breaking down the boundaries between researcher and researched. 
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Notes 


1. Institutional review boards (IRBs) operate as ethical communities, or groups of people who 
develop an agreed upon system of morals or principles to achieve a common goal (Dough- 
erty and Atkinson 2006), that oversee researcher compliance with U.S. federal regulations, 
concerning research on human subjects, by defining discourses about research, creating 
guidelines for protecting subjects from harm, and regulating research procedures and 
informed consent practices. These boards attempt to prevent violations of confidentiality, 
anonymity, or rights to the privacy of research participants. Based on a scandalous history 
regarding medical experimentation in World War II by the Nazis during the Holocaust, as 
well as the infamous U.S. Tuskegee Syphilis Experiment in the 1970s, among numerous 
other cases, the protection of human subjects was first outlined in the 1947 Nuremberg 
Code, which sought to eliminate human medical experimentation by setting guidelines for 
participant consent in research and minimizing risk in research study design and protocols. 
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Additionally, the 1964 Helsinki Declaration was established to govern biomedical 
research on human subjects. Later, in 1974, The National Research Act (Pub. L. 
93-348), created by the National Commission for the Protection of Human Subjects of 
Biomedical and Behavioral research, was signed into law to outline a set of ethical prin- 
ciples and guidelines for research involving human subjects in the United States. 

2. For the purpose of this article, I consider ethnography a concept with varied definitions and 
meanings; however, this term generally refers to certain field methods and analytic per- 
spectives that ground a researcher’s interpretations in multiple contexts of social reality, 
employing observation, participation, interviewing, and so on. While I personally believe 
that ethnography should not be subject to IRB oversight because of its experiential, 
interactive, emergent, and exploratory components, often blurring boundaries between 
time and space or rather, what is personal or professional on site, I realize that ethnogra- 
phers confront many ethical dilemmas and have historically engaged in a variety of 
ethically suspect or deceptive practices. For example, Allen (2007) for Lingua Franca 
examines debates surrounding ethnographer deception in the field and beyond. Sociolo- 
gists, including Carolyn Ellis, Richard Leo, Arthur J. Vidich, and Laud Humphreys, were 
highlighted as case examples of researchers who had engaged in deceptive, possibly 
unethical fieldwork practices. 

3. Critiques of the IRB abound, generally focusing on issues related to academic freedom and 
the regulation of creativity, first amendment rights, unclear or noninclusive definitions, 
insufficient appeal procedures, as well as the rejection of alternative forms of inquiry, 
among other concerns. Hyman (2007:749) claims IRBs are “polarizing institutions” and 
“the controversy over IRBs arise from differing preferences, methodological commit- 
ments, and risk tolerances.” Bledsoe et al. (2007:594) highlight that IRBs are the “finan- 
cial lifeblood of most universities”; and by enacting authority of research projects, they 
“affect everything from imagining a study’s scope and significance to the choice of words 
in a survey.” They go on to assert, “It is little wonder that many researchers, fearing not 
just obstacles to their own research but the suspension of all federal funding to their 
university, appear to lead lives either of resentful compliance with IRB or of fearful 
avoidance of it” (Bledsoe et al. 2007). It seems to be common knowledge that many 
researchers just tell the IRB what they want to hear and then deviate considerably from 
these plans once they begin their research. If this is indeed the case, what purpose is the 
IRB actually serving in attempting to create a more ethical qualitative research climate? 

4. Generally speaking, IRB-sanctioned informed consent is comprised of three components: 
communication of information about the study, participant’s comprehension of this infor- 
mation, and an agreement to voluntarily participate within the study process. As part 
of this, researchers must inform participants of the purposes and procedures of 
research, the associated risks or benefits, and how the information collected will be 
protected (AAA 2004). 

5. Of these documents, the Belmont Report of 1979, commissioned by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (later the U.S. Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices), has had the most influence on regulations regarding human subject research. Focus- 
ing on three ethical principles—respect, beneficence, and justice—the Belmont Report sets 
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guidelines for evaluating research based on informed consent, the assessment of research 
risks and benefits, and equality within subject selection. To summarize these ethical 
principles: respect refers to treating subjects as autonomous agents that need protection 
from harm, especially in cases of diminished autonomy; beneficence is designed to mini- 
mize risk and enhance benefits to participants; and finally, justice means that subjects are 
to be treated equally in participation and selection procedures with the ability to benefit 
from the study. Since its inception, institutions that sponsor or receive federal funding for 
research involving human subjects have been required to establish IRBs to approve and 
oversee research projects within universities, hospitals, and other institutions. 

6. A more in-depth version of this text is available at http://www.welcomehome.org/rainbow/ 
info/why_gather.html. 

7. These definitions can be accessed on the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
Code of Federal Regulations web page at http://www.hhs.gov/ohrp/humansubjects/gui 
dance/45cfr46.html#46.109. 
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